ANIMAL LIFE IN THE  DESERT

an Arabian variety of the Egyptian fennec\ the other find,
eagle's eggs, discovered in a gigantic nest, like that of an
English rook, but much bigger, and roofing a solitary
leafless abala. The bird itself I did not see, but the eggs
have been found to resemble very closely those of the
Abyssinian tawny eagle. My Arabs regarded them as
unlawful for food, whereas bustard's eggs are counted a
great delicacy amongst them. Bustard the size of young
turkeys were met at intervals throughout the southern
central sands and were innocently trusting if approached
under cover of a slow riderless camel and by a circuitous
closing in upon it, but for unfamiliar unaccompanied man
they showed a discriminating distrust, so that our many
halts in the hope of a meal produced only the back view of
birds in flight, and human disappointment over the
claw-marks left in the sand - a handsome Prince of Wales
feathers pattern. Bird life was scant in the sands, the fan-
tailed raven being the commonest and most widely dis-
tributed and next after him a tiny pied-wagtail-looking
creature. Generally the birds met were solitary, or at most
in pairs. Once I saw four bustard together and once six
ravens, but this was unusual.

My natural history collection1 was made up mostly of
small insects, beetles, spiders, a few moths, butterflies, and
a single dragonfly; it included a new mantis and a new
locust.

The fox and the hare, both sand-coloured, were the
commonest mammals, particularly in the southern sands,
and there was a sand rat, wild cat and wolf, though un-

1 The specimens collected in the sands numbered one hundred and
twenty-five. Notes by members of the Staff of the British Museum (Natural
History) are given in Appendix II*
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